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stroyed. Indeed, throughout the southwest Pacific communications
depend on shipping even more than a glance at a globe will indi-
cate, because of the rarity of roads and railroads. In Java and in
parts of the Philippines and Sumatra military movements can be
made overland, but in most of the islands the only land routes are
difficult trails through pestiferous jungles. Thus nearly every local-
ity inhabited by civilized men is strategically an island of its own.
For instance, considerable islands like Borneo and New Guinea are
militarily cut up into a number of little coastal districts practically
inaccessible to each other except by sea or air. The Malay Peninsula
is strategically an island, and in '41 there was no organized land
communication between Burma and India.

Politically the small western garrisons were divided between the
three nations involved, and only in the Philippines did an appre-
ciable part of the native population help to resist the Japanese
invaders.

Americans may well be proud of General Marshall's insistence,
from the very beginning of our belligerency, upon the necessity for
unity of command in each theater. In the very midst of the Japanese
rush he is reported to have said that it was worth while to establish
the principle of unity even if the nominal commander had only the
right to make recommendations to the Allied governments con-
cerned. For this alone, even if his many other contributions to the
final victory should by some unhappy chance be forgotten, his name
would deserve to be long remembered.

Nevertheless, for the moment the Japanese had everything their
own way. In addition, their operations were well conceived and vig-
orously pushed. By the middle of March, "42, they had seized Ma-
laya, including the great British naval base of Singapore; they were
threatening Australia from the northeast; and they had mastered all
the enormously rich country between these distant points, except for
a tenacious but obviously doomed American and Filipino resistance
on the Bataan peninsula near Manila. Before the end of May they
had crushed all organized opposition in the Philippines, and in the
west had occupied Burma, thus cutting the only Anglo-American
land route to Free China. In the Bay of Bengal, along the Burmese-
Indian border, and in northern Australia with an exposed foothold in
southeastern New Guinea the United Nations stood on what seemed
a doubtful defensive. Most of the British Mediterranean and Indian